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As the author points out, supervisory training 
in human relations is effective only to the extent 
to which the foremen trained actually change 
their behavior towards their men. Here are 
described some of the problems that interfered 
with effective results and how they were over- 
come. 


Training which Modified 
Foremen’s Behavior 


By Westzy OsTErRBERG, University of Illinois 


improve their day-to-day methods of dealing with employees. A conference 

program can provide principles and tools which will make it easier for such 
improvement, but they will be used only if the foremen are able and willing to use 
them. They will be able if the program is adequate from an instruction standpoint, 
but they will be willing only if they are convinced they need help, and do not de- 
velop negative attitudes toward the program or any part of it. Training conference 
attendance, in itself, will have little effect on a foreman who feels that he is being 
imposed upon, or threatened, or in any way is hostile to what is being offered to 
him. Proposed principles or techniques of supervision can be rejected by an individual 
on the simple ground that there is no final proof, or his men are different, or he is 
different, or any number of other reasons, if he wants to find one to justify his re- 
fusal to be convinced. 

Attitudes are difficult to recognize and deal with because they are largely a 
matter of feelings, but it is for just this reason that they are so important in human 
relations training. Emotional conviction is much more powerful and longlasting 
than intellectual conviction, and, since it is the long-run, on-the-job behavior we 
are most concerned with, attitudes must be recognized as our most important train- 
ing aid or obstacle. 

One of the difficulties in dealing with negative attitudes is that the trainer does 
not know what they are at the outset of the conference, and the foremen may be un- 
willing or unable to express them. He has the problem of uncovering them as quickly 
as possible and doing whatever seems necessary to change the circumstances re- 
sponsible. Whether his analyses and actions are the correct ones in such cases can be 
tested only by repeating the conference with the changes included. The opportunity 
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risers training in human relations is successful only insofar as the foremen 
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were very quiet. This did not necessarily preclude the use of role-playing, but the 
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for a series of such tests was given the author during the past summer when a training 
program was given for pipeline foremen in an oil company. 


PLAN FOR PROGRAM 


The training program covered approximately 100 men, 12 to 15 in each of 7 
groups. Each conference was begun on Sunday afternoon and ended Saturday noon. 
The time devoted to human relations was 17 hours or 5 half-days, about half of the 
total instruction time. Other topics included history, policies, costs, legislation, 
and future plans. The course material and method of presentation received very 
careful preliminary planning. A tour of company facilities was arranged, major- 
league ball games were scheduled, and living conditions were excellent. 

The original plan for using the time available for human relations was to begin 
with case discussions and quickly get into practice situations, or role-playing. It 
was felt that the latter would provide maximum opportunities for understanding 





en 4 ' a: 
and improving one’s own skill in dealing with others. This plan was later modified, ‘ 
however, as were a number of other aspects of the program as a result of what we . 


learned about prevalent attitudes and their effect on the success of the conferences. 


OBSTACLES 


One of the obstacles to success was an initial resistance on the part of many 
of the foremen to the training conference as a whole. The foremen were scattered 
over several hundred square miles of pipeline, and since the meetings were to be held 
near the home office it required long journeys for most of the men. This meant a 
week spent away from home and the job, followed by a pile-up of work on return. 
Their attendance was felt by them to be compulsory although the desirability of the | t 
program had been indicated by practically everyone when it had been discussed in | a 
the field several months before. t 

In addition, the first item on the program was a three-hour tour of company 
facilities on Sunday afternoon which usually extended into the thirty-minute ‘‘social 
hour’’ planned for before dinner. After dinner a top executive arrived at the lodge 
where the meetings were held and some of the foremen felt ill-at-ease in his presence 
and from questions he asked of them. 

A third factor, of minor but real significance, was that most foremen present 
knew only three or four of the group, so that the initial gatherings of the group 





men were reluctant to participate and were not spontaneous in their behavior. 

A fourth factor involved the use of two paper and pencil tests for supervisors’, 
to obtain an objective measure of the effect of training, to use the opportunity for 
constructing a norm table on a new occupational group, and for further validating 
the tests. Some of the men, however, inferred that the whole program was a test of 
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1 File and Remmers, How Supervise ?, 1943, The Psy. Corp. Osterberg, Supervisory Inventory, 1947, Univ. of Wis. 
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evaluation, so they went on their good behavior, being rather reserved and non- 
committal. 

A fifth factor was a feeling on the part of many that training foremen in how to 
deal with employees was not as necessary as training management in dealing with 
foremen. It sometimes took the form of shrugging off a problem that needed dis- 
cussion because of the attitude that it didn’t matter what foremen thought anyway 
since the front office wouldn't change. 

A sixth factor arose from the instructor's wish to use a recording device? as a 
training aid. Some of the more suspicious of the foremen felt that the records made 
would be played back to company executives and an evaluation of his performance 
made, to his possible detriment in the future. This occasionally resulted in an unreal 
acting out of the problem situation presented. 

These factors were not all recognized as obstacles by the psychologist or by 
the company personnel responsible for the program until several weeks had passed 
and greater rapport had been established with succeeding groups. The measures to 
counteract them were taken as the problems were uncovered during the first few 
weeks. The over-all problem was not that role-playing could not be used, or that 
the program was felt to be ineffective by the foremen at the end of each week, but » 
that the obstacles mentioned above were delaying the most efficient use of the rela- 
tively few hours available. 


ProcepuRE AFTER CORRECTIONS 


By the seventh week our repeated self-appraisals and consultations with foremen 
of previous weeks had established the following procedures. Instead of conducting 
a three-hour tour of company facilities in the metropolitan area on Sunday afternoon, 
the men were driven immediately to the lodge where they were to live for the week, 
and where the meetings were held. Two industrial relations staff men present saw 
to it that each man met everyone there and that the facilities available were made 
known. Although swimming, croquet, and tennis were available, the get-acquainted 
value of horseshoes and card playing had been recognized, and these two activities 
were indirectly encouraged. As a further socializing agent, beer and highballs were 
made available about an hour before dinner. These refreshments were not served, 
but set up on a sideboard along the wall of the large room in which the training 
program was to be conducted. The top executive appeared before dinner and partici- 
pated in this ‘‘social hour.”’ 

At dinner, the two industrial relations staff members responsible for the pro- 
gram, the top executive, and the psychologist, distributed themselves among the 
group and promoted as much as possible an informal, social atmosphere. After dinner 
the group adjourned to the meeting room where the executive discussed the value he 
placed on what could be gained trom the program and a few of the more dramatic 
points in the history and policy of the company. It was telt to be desirable to en- 

2 Gray's Audograph, Gray Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn. 
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courage questions and comments from the group, but to avoid embarrassing any 
individual by asking him a specific question which he may have been unable or un- 
willing to answer. 

On Monday morning a top staff executive described briefly the history and or- 
ganization of the company. Most of the hour-and-one-half was devoted to questions 
and discussion which were deliberately encouraged. Following this session the psy- 
chologist administered the two tests mentioned above. This was preceded, however, 
by a general description of the function he was to serve there, primarily as a dis- 
cussion leader, rather than an expert, and by a pointed explanation that the question- 
naires were for research purposes and were to be his own property, not the company’s. 
This seemed to satisfy the men on the point ot the purpose for the questionnaires 
but, of course, did not prepare them for role-playing and participating in general. 

In order to prepare them for participating, themselves, and to establish basic 
points and principles to be referred to later, the first hour in the afternoon was de- 
voted to a ‘‘lecture’’ by the instructor, which was quickly changed to discussion 
whenever the opportunity presented itself. After a ‘‘break,’’ during which coffee 
and cokes were provided, a recorded case in human relations* was played and dis- 
cussed. The particular case, although not related to a pipeline operation, involved 
a problem common to it and experienced by practically everyone in the group. The 
men needed little encouragement to analyze and discuss the action of the foreman in 
the case, and it was a simple matter then to provoke discussion of related personnel 
problems in their own experience. 


DEVELOPING SKILL IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


These problems provided the opportunity to point out the importance of under- 
standing the employee’s values and frames of reference, and the need tor developing 
skills in handling grievances, discipline problems, and so forth. The instructor made 
a special effort to get everyone in the group to participate in this first session. 

On Tuesday a fictional case problem in a pipeline operation was presented, one 
that was easy to discuss and providing the necessity for an interview of a misplaced 
employee by a foreman. The instructor played the part of the employee and asked 
one or two of the men to conduct the interview. The men who appeared most con- 
fident and capable were asked to do this before the meeting began, to avoid any em- 
barrassment. Subsequent discussion of their technique pointed to the need for a 
recording of the interview, especially for the benefit of the interviewer. The fact 
that the audograph was available was then mentioned, and the men were asked if 
records would be useful. Before permitting an answer it was clearly explained that 
the records would be the property of the psychologist, not the company, and that 
in any case, only first names were to be used. When general approval was given, the 
importance of specific skills in dealing with others was re-emphasized, and it was 
time for the ‘‘break.’’ During the 15 minutes available, the audograph was set up 


* The Case of Charlie Evans, produced by Natl. Training Services Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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and 3 or 4 persons were approached as participants in the problem to be presented 
next. In the few cases where reluctance was evident, the instructor helped the in- 
dividual point out reasons why he was probably not the man for the problem to be 
acted out. 

Several more problem situations were presented to the group, the procedure be- 
coming one where they were told o1 a problem involving one or more men and a fore- 
man. Two members of the group were then sent out of the room while the instructor 
told the others what the basic problem underlying the situation was. The players 
then returned individually and acted out their solution with other members of the 
group playing the parts of the employees involved. 


Tue INstructror TAKES THE ‘‘Hot-spot’’ 


In all cases it was a difficult and tense situation for the men playing the part 
of the foremen. In most cases they made glaring mistakes, which were recognized 
and pointed out by the others. As a result of this, some hostility toward the instruc- 
tor began to develop and doubts as to the value of the technique were raised. This 
could have been avoided by making the problems easier or by any number of other 
instruction methods, but it had been learned previously that by the end of the week 
the men who had profited most and who were most outspoken on the value of role- 
playing were those who had suffered the most embarrassment in failures while 
participating. Consequently before the break on Wednesday, the instructor offered 
to take the ‘‘hot spot’’ or foreman role in any problem the group wanted to present 


‘tohim. Generally, their acceptance was quick and the problem difficult. They worked 


it out among themselves and presented the case to him, minus the background factors 
and real reason responsible. Group members played the roles of employees and the 
procedure followed was the same as with other cases. After it, hostility and resistance 
was no longer noticeable. 

On Thursday, the group was asked if they wished to continue discussing and 
role-playing cases or if they preferred to discuss their own problems with their super- 
visors and management in general. Wishes to do both were always voiced so a 
group decision was made on how to divide the time. Their problems and criticisms 
of the company it was pointed out, would be presented to management, as the group 
directed. It was also passed on to them that the executives would take all of their 
suggestions under consideration and some action would be taken, if only an explana- 
tion of why nothing could be done. 

Friday was devoted to a guided discussion of principles, specific skills and human 
needs illustrated by the cases used during the week, and an open discussion of general 
and specific personnel problems. On Saturday the two questionnaires were again 
administered with the same instructions and explanation of the use to which they 
would be put. 

Remarks of the men when leaving the conference and in letters after returning 
to the job indicated that the criterion of success had been met: changes in personnel 
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methods were being made on the job. The understanding of problems and principles 
which they had reached seemed to be more than intellectual, it was one that made 
them determined to improve their methods because they felt it necessary for their 
own success that they do so. The significant point is that training techniques alone 
were not responsible for this understanding and the action taken by the men. The 
resistances, doubts, and negative attitudes had first to be cleared before the action 
could take place. Make the proper substitutions in the navy command, “‘clear the 


decks for action,’’ and we have the principle established in this conference program 
for human relations training. 
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These brief extracts from a personnel record book 
of a hundred years ago show that employee be- 
havior was much the same then as it is now. 
Labor turnover was then, as now, due mainly 
to human failure rather than to lack of job skill. 


Discipline 100 Years Ago 


By Lawrence G. Linpaut, Personnel Director, 
The Todd Company. 


ISCIPLINE is an old problem. Foremen have had problems ever since foreman- 

D ship began. Turn the clock back 100 years and ask yourself these questions. 

Have your foremen been having trouble with ‘‘skylarking’’? Have employees 

been throwing pretzels into machinery? Or do you know workers who ‘‘get above 
their business’’ or ‘‘get their backs up and leave’’? 


An Op PERsoNNEL ReEcorp Boox 


Personnel directors of today may use quite different terminology, but they 
recognize the aptness of blunt notations like these in an old personnel record book 
of the William Mann Division of The Todd Company. Formerly the William Mann 
Company, the plant is located in Philadelphia and is observing its rooth anniversary 
this year as The Todd Company celebrates its own soth year. Covering the years 
1864 to 1926, the much-thumbed personnel book gives an interesting insight into the 
labor situation of the period. 

The William Mann Division today is a large producer of highest quality, insured 
checks for bank and commercial customers throughout the Middle Atlantic States. 
In 1864 it was a small but thriving business producing ‘‘Mann’s Patent Movable 
Binders’’ and ‘‘Mann’s Parchment Copying Paper,’’ both innovations in the business 
form and stationery field. 

Many of the firm’s employees were youngsters who worked as press feeders. 
They ranged in age from twelve to seventeen years and received the munificent wage 
of $3.00 a week. Full of the exuberance of youth, they led the boss a merry chase for 
he wearily recorded such antics as ‘‘throwing water on jobs’’ or “‘jabbed pair of 
scissors in job.”’ 

One thirteen-year-old ‘‘threw a pretzel in the Rule machine and tore the cloth,”’ 
while a fourteen-year-old was ‘‘very obnoxious and threw perforating dust on the 
stairs.’’ Seven of these grammar school-age lads were fired for ‘‘skylarking’’ and 
quite a few more because they were ‘‘bad boys,”’ or “‘shirked their duty and cussed,”’ 
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or ‘‘had too much mouth.”’ Others ‘‘wanted to fight during working hours,"’ were 
‘‘too quarrelsome,’’ or “‘too fresh.’’ 

The notations were often masterpieces of blunt characterization, not phrased 
in the technical psychological language of today but quite recognizable in their 
meaning despite the lapse of more than eighty years. Such items as ‘‘a nuisance,” 
‘‘sneak,’’ “‘shyster,’’ ‘‘too obnoxious and quarrelsome,’’ or ‘‘fired-dumb’’ are 
fairly common. Then there are ‘‘skipped- flirty’’ and ‘‘not much of a success.’’ After 
sixteen names stand the damning initials ‘“‘N.G.’’ One of these N.G. lads had quite 
a history: ‘‘Fired—N.G. Went to Jones—N.G. Went to Green’s—N.G.”’ Then a 
succinct finis to the budding career: ‘‘A failure.’’ 

One belligerent worker ‘‘got his back up 12/1/08 and left at noon,’’ was rehired 
the next year, then again ‘‘got his back up and quit.’’ Another ‘‘worked for Ford, 
worked for Finnegan, worked for Rodman, and then got out.’’ (A choice of foremen 
apparently didn’t help any.) One of the rulers simply “‘went off on a spree and 
didn’t return.” | 

The thin and faded little volume also shows that the harried employer took an 
interest in some of the workers long after they had left the Mann Company. The date 
and manner of death of many were noted as late as ten years after their departure 
from the hectic environs of the stationery manufacturing firm. Deep personal regard 
was indicated by such comments as these: ‘‘Good man, gone to his reward. Blessed 
are the dead that die in the Lord,’’ and ‘‘Deceased—bright.”’ Occasionally death 
notices were clipped from the newspapers and pasted in. 


Wuat BECAME OF THEM? 


Careers after leaving the company were of enough interest to warrant their entry 
in the book. Some ex-employees became farmers, some tent-makers. Several left to 
get in on the ground floor of the infant auto industry. One employee decided the 
tinsel and glitter of a circus he saw at Atlantic City was preferable to the humdrum 
of the blank book and copying paper manufacturing business. Then there was the 
man who was laid off and, apparently to the employer's regret, ‘‘turned out to be a 
preacher.’’ A boy who was fired for “‘skylarking’’ proceeded to skylark himself into 
the Navy where he put his talents to appropriate use and became champion light- 
weight boxer. America’s entry into World War I was recorded in the departures of 
the young men for the armed forces or the fast-swelling shipyards. At this point, too, 
was noted the entrance of women into industry in increasingly large numbers. The 
increase of wage rates during the war was apparent, too. In 1916 the pay for feeders 
rose to $4.00, in 1917 to $6.00, and in 1918 to $12.00 and $14.00. 

Today’s personnel directors don’t know what turnover is, judging from these 
dusty records. Apprentices and feeders usually stayed less than a year. Many worked 
for only a few months and some just a few days. Every personnel executive today has 
had occasion to deal with employees who have injured their standing in the company 
through tardiness, excessive absence, dishonesty, insubordination, quarreling, 
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fighting, drinking, immorality, neglect of duties, and disregard for safety precau- 
tions. These actions all require discipline depending upon the discipline policies of 
the various organizations. Recent surveys show that reasons for discharge in the 
large percentage of cases involved personal characteristics. Lack of skill or ability 
accounts for a small percentage of cases. Personality weaknesses, then, are the cause 
of serious disciplinary actions more frequently than personal inability to do the work. 
Then, as now, there was opportunity for advancement for those who didn’t throw 
pretzels into the machines, fight during working hours, or go jumping around to 
Green’s or Jones’. Those who stayed seemed to advance fairly steadily through the 
ranks, from feeder to ruler, then to foreman or an executive job. 

Industry hasn’t changed much. There are still the problems of absenteeism and 
turnover. There is still the impatience of young people to get ahead; the impatience 
to prepare for and await opportunities. Time, it seems, repeats the story. 








Most of us learned to handle grievances the 
hard way. But that is a very expensive and some- 
times painful way to do it. Here are some practical 
suggestions about handling grievances for the new 
foreman and supervisor that will save him a lot 
of grief in his dealings with his men. 


Grievances and the New 
Supervisor 


ANONYMOUS 


much for him to learn. This necessitates a choice as to which of the many 

phases of his work on which he should first attempt to seek self-improve- 
ment reading material. This, of course, is different from learning by experience. In 
the latter, opportunities do not come in any specific, or even necessarily desirable, 
order. One takes them as they come,—and makes the best of them. 

Possibly a useful field in which to commence reading would be that of handling 
grievances. With this in mind, the following material is offered, especially for the 
use of newly-made supervisors. 

There is more to your new job as supervisor than can be learned all at once. 
You will learn much by experience. Also, your company, through the personal help 
of your own superiors, and through its organized training activities, will help you 
to achieve skill in the art of supervision. 

You were formerly responsible for only your own work. Now you are responsible 
for the work of others as well, and this is a big change. It involves many new activi- 
ties, new ways of thinking, and new situations. One of these, though not the only 
important one, is the necessity of dealing with complaints from the people under 
your supervision. This information pertains solely to the latter situation. It in- 
tentionally omits all reference to the other important parts of a supervisor's job. 
It is not a whole course or program on human relations. It is not in any sense in- 
tended to replace the counsel that will be given you by your own superior. That 
will be given you continuingly and as a matter of course. 

Instead, it is a collection of pointers or suggestions which may help you over the 
beginning stages while you are acquiring a deeper appreciation and better skill in 
the field of handling grievances. 


Your people may come to you with an issue. It could be called a grievance, a 
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We an industrial or business employee is first made a supervisor, there is 
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complaint, a gripe, a feeling of injured dignity, a plain suggestion, or a suggestion- 
with-a-hurt-back-of-it. For simplicity, the term ‘‘Issue’’ will be used herein to 
describe it; and the term ‘‘Asker,’’ to refer to the employee presenting such issue. 


Crear Up tue Issur 


When the asker comes with an issue, he may be timid and hesitant about it, or 
bold and demanding. He may present it himself, or have an official representative of 
his labor organization present it. He may have a friendly, or an outwardly belligerent 
attitude. He may be reasonable and reasoning, or with fixed and unyielding ideas. He 
may be calm, or emotional and unstrung. 

Whatever his attitude, it is your job to clear up that issue on the basis of one of 
the following classifications. 


I. If his issue is found to be justified and he has been treated unfairly, it is 
up to your company, through you, to acknowledge the wrong, and right it. 

II. If his issue is found to be not justified in equity to him, to yourself, and 
to your company, it is up to you to explain the situation to him judicially, and 
to endeavor to get him to understand and mentally accept it as such, genuinely 
and in all good will. 


III. If his issue is found to be not justified, but, try as you may, you and your 
supervisor have not been able to sell him on the logic and justice of the decision; 
it is then up to you to tell him, considerately but firmly, that he will just have 
to accept it at that (but see also paragraph 4, below). 


IV. Combinations, variations, and intermediates of the above situations 
may be encountered. These will not be as clear cut as the first three. For these, 
there are no generally applicable rules. Common sense on your part, and a study 
of the situation that confronts you will determine how you should handle them. 
The issues that the asker brings up may be either real or imaginary. This makes 

no difference to your responsibility. In 4is thinking, they are always real, and there- 
fore still have to be cleared up by you. His thinking (so far as issues, loyalty, ef- 
ficiency, attitude, and output are concerned) is your responsibility. So much so, in 
fact, that if one of your people has an issue in his heart and doesn’t voluntarily come 
out with it, it would be many times better for you to so shape your relations with 
him, so gain his confidence in you, and so play your conversations with him that 
you could draw it out of him and clear it up, than to let it remain unvoiced and un- 
cleared up in his consciousness. 

This is your charge. These, among others, are your responsibilities. You will 
grow in ability and self-confidence as you learn to discharge them better and with 
more assurance down through the months and years. You may feel inexperienced 
now. But you would not have been picked for advancement to your present super- 
visory job if the poeple who chose you had not been confident that you possess the 
ability to execute these responsibilities or the capacity to develop it. Try to justify 
this confidence in you! 
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Some PracticaLt Hints 


Some pointers follow. Use them for what you feel they are worth. Others havc 
learned them—sometimes the hard way. Use them the same whether the asker is an 
individual on his own behalf, or one or more representatives of his labor 
organization. 


1. Never forget for an instant that you are now a management, or company 
representative. You may feel rather new and uncertain in this role. You may feel 
that you have had little to do with setting up the company policies and procedures. 
Nevertheless, you are a management person. You represent management. To the 
asker, you are the company. 


2. Both you and the asker have certain rights and prerogatives in handling an 
issue. 


A. The asker, as an individual employee or as a representative of his labor 
organization, has certain rights and prerogatives. It is your duty to recognize 
and respect these, and to deal with the asker on the basis of the best possible 
human relations, taking these rights and prerogatives into account. 


B. You have certain rights and prerogatives. It is your duty to see that 
these are properly protected and exercised, and to deal with the asker on the 
best possible human relations, taking these rights and prerogatives into account. 


3. Remember, the objectives and aspirations of individual employees, of the 
labor organization, and of the company are the same. 


A. What are these objectives? They are: Good jobs; more jobs; safe and good 
working conditions; adequate pay; efficient work; quality workmanship; and 
high production and sales. 

B. Good jobs, good working conditions, adequate pay, and efficient work 
enable your company to maintain a good competitive position in the works of 
manufacture, business, or commerce. And a good competitive position enables 
it to maintain and increase the number of jobs, commensurate with general 
business conditions. Inefficiencies in your area of responsibility in quality, 
quantity, and costs will tend to pull your company out of its competitive 
position and endanger its ability to achieve these objectives. 

C. Inefficiencies in your area are not the way to build up the belief in your 
superiors’ minds that you are a good one to consider for promotion the next 
time there is an advanced opening. 


4. It is your privilege and duty to close out at your level as many issues as you 
possibly can. In some concerns, once you have failed to close out an issue or informal 
grievance at your level, or the asker does not accept your answer; it will become a 
formal, written grievance, to be handled by the higher-ups in both the labor or- 


ganization and the company. It is many times better to close it out if you can before 
this takes place. 
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5. Answer all issues as soon as possible. Try to get all of them answered within 
24 hours. 

A. Nothing rankles so much as inaction, or what seems to the asker like 
inaction, on an issue. Each day’s delay in answering will just about double the 
reality and importance of the issue in the mind of the asker. 

B. A brush-off, no matter how kindly or how well you think it is disguised, 


is not the way to answer an issue. It will make more work and trouble for you 
rather than less in the long run. 


6. If you are sure of your ground, make the decision and answer the issue your- 


self. 


7. If you are not sure, tell the asker you will have the answer in two or three 
hours. Then (with all the facts and with a recommendation as to what you think the 
proper answer should be), talk it over with your superior and agree with him on the 
answer to be used. 

A. Your superior is there to direct, help, train, and encourage you. If 
your doubt is reasonable, he will respect you more for coming to him with it, 
than for taking too big a chance and going ahead. 


B. But even when your superior materially helps you with the decision, 
both you and he should make it appear as much as possible to the asker that 
you are making and administering the decision. This will help to establish and 
maintain your status as a member of management. 


8. Make sure you understand the exact nature of the issue before attempting to 
answer it. They are not always unequivocally stated. It will be helpful to ask the 
asker to repeat the issue. Or, you yourself might repeat your understanding of it and 
ask the asker if it is correct. In some cases you could informally write the issue out 
and ask the asker if it is correct. In any case, have something fixed to work on. 


g. Study and be intimately familiar ahead of time with the provisions of the 
applicable labor contract. Mark with a pencil the parts where you can see in advance 
that action will be required of you. Consult your superior on parts where you are not 
sure. 


10. The asker may state that there has been an agreement made (that you do 
not know about) since publication of the contract, which modifies a part thereof. 
He may be right. But not necessarily. If you’re not sure, you'd better take the above- 
suggested two-hour rain check (paragraph 7), and ask your superior. 


11. As issues come up, try to learn the difference between those that are already 
covered in the current contract, and those that are not so covered. 


A. The points that are covered by the contract necessarily require de- 
termination as to whether its provisions have been properly carried out. The 
contract should be used as the basis for formulating the answer. And you are 
the one to handle issues of this nature. 
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B. Issues not covered in an existing contract must be recognized as such, 
and handled according to one of the following two patterns: 

I. If the issue involves one employee, in a single situation; you may and 
should settle it yourself. 

II. If it involves two or more employees, or sets an obvious precedent 
for other action involving two or more employees and if at the same time 
it would tend to establish a permanent set of new working conditions, 
it must be immediately recognized as a question for ‘‘negotiating,’’ or 
‘collective bargaining,’’ These, you do not handle. They will be handled 
only by special representatives of your company and of the labor or- 
ganization. You courteously inform the asker or askers that issues of this 


kind are out of your province and that you and they are not authorized to 
handle them. 


C. If a point raised in an issue is covered by the contract, but there is a 
difference of opinion on its interpretation, neither you nor the asker may have the 
right to make final determination. If necessary, refer it back to the authorities 
through your superior to have the interpretation explained. 


12. Do not discuss an issue with an asker in front of other, non-involved people. 


A. If other people are present when an asker presents an issue, maneuver 
to take him to a place where you and he are alone. 


B. If two or more independent askers present the issue together, maneuver 
Cif possible) to arrange to discuss it separately with each one. 


13. Get all the facts bearing on an issue before attempting to answer it. That 
is the fair and common-sense thing to do in all cases. Also, it is the surest, easiest, 
shortest, and best way to get the right answer in the long run. 


14. Keep all discussions confined to the point at issue. Don’t wander from the 
point, and don’t follow the asker if he tends to wander. Bring him back to the 
original theme by your polite but firm and continued adherence to it. 


15. Do not adopt ahead of time the fixed attitude that you must necessarily 
say ‘“No”’ to all issues. ‘This is not a contest which you will always try to ‘‘win.”’ 
It is an opportunity to determine what, if anything, is wrong, and to right that 
wrong. Listen attentitively through to the end. Then get all the facts, and take 
whatever action appears reasonable. 


16. On the other hand, neither should you adopt the attitude that you must 
necessarily say ‘‘Yes’’ to all issues, just because the asker asks or demands it. 
17. Be matter-of-fact in your dealings on all issues. 
A. Be friendly and judicial in manner. Don’t be domineering. 


B. Neither should you be cowed by insistence, by an intransigent attitude, 
or by more experience on the part of the asker in stating and presenting issues 
than you have had in answering them. 
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h, C. If it is decided to acquiesce to the asker’s issue, do it whole-heartedly; 
not grudgingly. 
nd D. If it is decided not to acquiesce (and the decision sticks), do not gloat, 
either in words or manner. 
mt E. Don’t get mad! If there is a tendency to do so, don’t show it. Moreover, 
me don’t discuss the issue with the asker while this tendency lasts. Find a reason 
ms why you have to go somewhere, and make an appointment to discuss it with 
apd him later. Then cool off. Sometimes an asker will try to bait you into a show of 
ed anger. But no matter what the provocation seems to be, NEVER show anger 
ot outwardly. Take it from those who have learned by unhappy experience that 
ais to lose your temper and show it is likely to lead to defeat. Keep calm, cool, 
” collected, and patient. 
F. Discuss,—but don’t ‘‘argue,’’ an issue with the asker. 
. G. Tackle each new issue as though none had ever been brought up before 
by the same asker. 
a 18. ‘‘Sell’’ your company to all employees under your supervision, at all times. 
le You may be inclined to think that when an issue comes up, it is a poor time to try 
to do this. It may seem harder at times. But actually, it is an important time. The 
ver 


better the morale is in your area; the easier your job, the higher the output and 
quality, the better the relations, the lower the costs, the fewer the issues, and the 
ver | stronger your position will be. And confidence and faith in the company is one of the 


main stepping stones (though not the only one) in achieving good morale. 
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Employees want to be “‘in the know.’’ Conse- 
quently, an important part of any communica- 
tions program is giving the employees informa- 
tion about their company. Here are some practical 
suggestions on what to say and how to say it, 
by men of wide experience. 


Employee Information 
From A to Z 


By Cuas. A. McKeanp, Director of Employment 

Relations, and Randolph Van Nostrand, Mer- 

chants and Manufacturers Association, Los 
Angeles 


HE very beginning of communications between employer and employee is at 
"Tt reception desk in the employment office. The impression which the appli- 

cant receives is the result of the surroundings, the atmosphere, the courtesy, 
the very personality of the company which is demonstrated in the physical aspects 
of the office. 

But there must be more than this: there is need in every business for an easy, 
comfortable, free, everyday, Monday-through-Saturday attitude which might be 
called The We Attitude. Properly nurtured, this attitude will give the employee a 
perspective of the job. This perspective would result in their seeing their own daily 
job in relation to the work of the company and its competitive industry as a whole. 
The object here is to lift the employee thinking above and beyond so may units of 
individual production. It embraces the idea of an understanding of where the work 
of the individual fits into the purpose of the whole. This perspective of the job can 
be attained only through the proper employee attitudes and the proper management 
handling of employee relations. If there is a proper perspective on the job then we 
shall all have the proper ‘‘give.’’ This simply means that there must be ‘‘give’’ as 
well as ‘‘take’’ in reaching and maintaining understanding. 


MANAGEMENT'S JOB 


Business is a joint venture in which the risk capital invested in tools and equip- 
ment is put into operation for either making or selling an article or rendering a serv- 
ice. In this joint venture people risk their skills and their strength for a given 
return. The initiative, however, must always be management's. 
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There must be that “‘meaning’’ which I mentioned earlier. Management’s 
sincerity must include the acceptance of the premise that the employee has a stake 
in the enterprise. If there is this ‘‘give,’’ there will emerge the idea of partnership. 

Don’t be mistaken. This does not imply that employees do or will want to run 
the business. This is not an advocacy of employee voice in management. There is no 
proof that employees in those businesses exhibiting the most advanced management 
thinking have ever evidenced an interest in employeee voice in management. What 
employees do want is to reasonably be ‘‘in the know’’ about such things as where 
products go, backlogs, competition, new business prospects, profits, and new prod- 
ucts in the making. In developing this idea of partnership, management has the ob- 
ligation of making a sincere attempt to recognize employees for their ambitions and 
abilities. There are many sound and well-established transmission lines tor use in 
establishing this idea of partnership. 


Employees WANT SECURITY 


Another important consideration having to do with the idea of partnership is 
the growing desire on the part of the employee for some kind of reasonable stability. 
Behind this is the very basic feeling on the part of the employee that he wants to 
feel that his job is safe, that his attention to his job and his loyalty deserve some sort 
of cushioning against illness and old age by the company of which he so earnestly 
wants to feel a part. 

This human yearning has been capitalized upon by political Pied Pipers and 
through clever salesmanship and demagoguery, millions of our workers have been 
led to believe that security, supported out of the tax barrel is the answer. 

Therefore, if management will give attention to sound benefit plans, scientifically 
established retirement and insurance programs, and plan as well as it can for stability 
of employment, all of this will be constructive work towards establishing this idea 
of partnership. This brings us then to our main question. How will we best establish 
this Employee Cooperation, ‘“The ‘WE’ Attitude’’? The answer lies in ‘*The Telling.” 
The Telling of every conceivable fact and bit of information, in every possible way. 
In other words, Communications. Webster gives the definition as; ‘‘Intercourse by 
words, letters or messages; interchange of thoughts or opinions by conversation, 
conferences or other means.’’ 

Communications of every type must ring with complete sincerity. They must 
have the personal touch which only the company itself is in position to give. The 
company’s obligation to establish good communications cannot be discharged by 
merely subscribing to or purchasing a ‘‘canned’’ or ‘‘packaged service,’’ even if it 
provides for distribution over a personal signature. Communications must not sink 
to the level of telling what the employer thinks is good for the employee. A study 
of many communications programs and, in fact, a study of employee relations policies 
show that they have been developed from a top level ‘‘Management Observation 
Tower,’’ rather than from one of employee interests. 
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Company History 


The Customer 


Products 


Processes 


Explain Operations 


Equipment Replacement 


Other Departments 


Company Programs 


What Makes Jobs 


Define Words 


Wage Structure 
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Wuat To TEx 


when and who founded—what did— 
interesting highlights of development— 
milestones of growth—officers and direc- 
tors. Branches—afhliates. 


who—what they do— what special re- 
quirements—their new developments that 
affect your company products or serv- 
ices—their ‘‘beefs."’ 


what the company makes—sources of 
supplies—materials used with interest- 
ing facts as to quality and quantity—un- 
usual features. 


unusual processes—company’s deviation 
from standard processes—ones that com- 
pany had originated. 


employment figures—insurance benefits— 
income—expenses—research—new equip- 
ment—expansion plans—curtailment— 
cancellation of certain items or services. 


why—when—what—cost—what it will 


do. 


where located—what they do—your de- 
partment’s relation to other depart- 
ments—where your work comes from— 
where the things you work on go. 


merchandising campaigns—new plans— 
community relations programs—plant 
tours—employee parties—picnics—special 
events. 


how jobs are created—better produc- 
tion—improved products—expanded mar- 
kets—meeting competition. 


explain the meaning of big words, such as 
overhead, surplus—profits—dividends— 
reserves—depreciation—before and after 
taxes—words used in processes or pro- 
duction. 


explain how the relative importance of 
jobs is established—descriptions, eval- 
uation by factors or numerical rating— 
classification—how factors change with 
new materials, new design of materials— 
labor grades—rate ranges. 
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Merit Programs how used—when—who ‘rates—factors 
considered—is rating discussed—who fi- 
nally approves. 

Profit Sharing or Incentives | If the company has a program of incen- 
tives or profit sharing—explain it fully— 
be frank. 


Discuss Benefits a surprisingly large number of employers 
do not know the full effect of benefits. 
How can we expect employees to know. 
Controversial Subjects be blunt, frank, honest and sincere in 
discussing and explaining your position 
on union differences—federal and state 
labor laws—economic and political issues. 


The American Way the employer is a steward of our American 
system of individual enterprise and op- 
portunity. He should tell employees 
facts—be a living example of what he 
preaches. 


And, of extreme importance, do ‘The Telling’’ so as to relate it as much as pos- 
sible to the individual so he can see his part and how things affect him. Only in that 
way does it have personal meaning. 


How To Tex 


There are two circuits for telling, the Two-Way and the Dérect. We are also 
familiar with some of the interferences that beset these circuits, such as the competi- 
tive short-circuit of misinformation from outside sources such as union channels and 
the grapevine rumors. There is also the vague and misleading information oftentimes 
deliberately planted to short-circuit thinking. 

There is also the well-known current breaker. The man in any organization who 
blows his top and also blows out the fuse and stops the circuit right there, either 
because of misunderstanding or for selfish purpose. 

We are also familiar with the insulator which lets the current go on through 
without visible contact. In other words, there is the individual who so insulates 
himselt with poor ideas or poor advice that messages slip right through. 

We are also familiar with the transformer. We have them in every organization. 
They're the guys who get the story, but when it leaves them, it’s so transformed that 
the meaning, the purpose, the intent are all mixed up. It’s either stepped down to the 
point where it’s weak and ineffectual or it’s stepped up to the point where it’s so 
hot that it oftentimes kills the objective. 

In the Two-Way system, information, ideas, suggestions, wants, questions and 
complaints pass both ways—employees to management—management to employees. 
The following are among the many ways in which the Two-Way communication 
Circuit may be used. 
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1. INDOCTRINATION PROCEDURE 


I mentioned a few moments ago that really the beginning of the communication 
system was in the reception room or the employment office. That is communication 
by impression. The communications actually begin with the interview and the in- 


doctrination procedure which follows employment. This is a Two-Way personal 
contact. 


2. TRAINING 


It is in the training where a company again has the opportunity for full play 
of the Two-Way communications system. Training programs will only be discussed 


to emphasize the importance of the training program as part of the communications 
program. 





3. Direct COMMUNICATIONS 


Personal Contact The old, reliable, simple, easy, orthodox, 
man-to-man method. Useful particularly 
in companies of 250 or less. Opportunity 
to know and understand each other. In 
large companies useful for all manage- 
ment levels. Management visits carried 
on informally, stimulating interest on the 
part of the employee if the visit is made 
for a sincere purpose. Don’t make the 
visit a ‘‘creeping shadow.’’ Customer 
complaints offer an opportunity for Two- 
Way Personal Contact if they are taken 
to the department or departments in- 
volved for personal discussion to solve 
how to get around the customer's prob- 
lem. Family days at the plant are also 
means of personal Two-Way Communica- 
tions. Social and recreational activities 
are also Two-Way communications. 


The Supervisor The key man—plan executive develop- 
ment programs to produce new executives 
—better controls—effective operations 
—explain intimate and pressing company 
problems—exchange ideas and concepts 
—‘‘take in on the know.’’ Communi- 
cations is at its very best when done 
well at the first line of supervision. The 
supervisor possesses knowledge of the job 
and job responsibilities. He possesses 
skilled leadership, he’s skilled in pro- 
duction and he’s skilled in methods. All 
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Conferences 


Employee Meetings 


Suggestion Systems 


Rumor Box 


Grievances 


Employee Attitude Surveys 


Termination Interview 


of these are natural methods of communi- 
cation. It is here that we have a perfect 
example of getting on with people by the 
giving and the receiving. 


Especially useful for policy-making man- 
agement—but available for all levels of 
management—supervisors and men. 


Plant wide — departmental — small 
groups—annual events—special events— 
picnics — Christmas parties. Employee 
meetings can be used for personal reports 
by executives. Forums by small groups. 
Question and answer sessions. 


A method of stimulating employee in- 
terest in improving methods—develop- 
ing new ideas—rewarding interest—ex- 
changing communications and personal 
contacts while suggestions are in proc- 
ess—public acknowledgement when mak- 
ing awards. 


A means whereby employees request 
information—management answers with 
immediate and frank statements. 


An established procedure for employees 
expressing complaints and dissatisfac- 
tion — management considers and 
answers—all levels available for action. 


This is an excellent medium of employee 
communications as, in this case, the em- 
ployee has the opportunity to express his 
opinions either in writing or personal in- 
terviews. Management has the responsi- 
bility of publishing and supplying to the 
employees the results of such attitude 
surveys with suggestions for remedying 
important issues. 


The use of the termination interview pro- 
vides an excellent means of communica- 
tion. The employee who is discharged or 
laid off will give real vent to feelings, 
resentments and—oftentimes in the inter- 
view, develops the fact that the real 
‘““meaning’’ of management has never 
gotten through to the employee. Such 
interviews should tend to buzz or “‘alert’’ 
management to weaknesses in our system. 
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Executive Letters Personal letters—over personal signature 
of chief executive—sent to home of em- 
ployees—used to explain or discuss prob- 
lems of great importance—changes of 
policies or products—necessity for deci- 
sions—request for cooperation—urgent 
action on local or national issues of im- 
portance—timing important. 


Bulletin Board The oldest—most common, yet the most 
neglected medium of communication— 
hidden in out-of-way places or located in 
bottlenecks where people pass by hurried- 
ly—mostly the depository of fly-specked, 
historical documents. 


Handbooks Printed statements of company policies— 
telling what employees can expect from 
the company and what the company re- 
quires of the employees. 


Employee Papers Many types—from mimeographed sheets 
to slick magazines—important and use- 


ful if properly edited and distributed. 


Financial Statements Explaining — simply and graphically — 
the results of the past business year— 
financial details — sales — costs — taxes 
— profits — reserves — assets — benefits. 


Public Address System Useful for providing immediately impor- 
! tant or urgent information — plant wide 
—from policy management level. 


Trade Literature Should be made available to employees— 
excellent means of keeping them informed 
on company products—their uses—their 
markets—new developments—the com- 
petition. Trade magazines—catalogues. 








Advertisements Preview to employees of important ad- 
vertising programs—announcements of 
new products—changes or movement of 


prices. 

Motion Pictures Film of trade features—products—pro- 
duction—portrayal of economic informa- 
tion. 

Slide-Sound Films For instruction—information—useful in 


group meetings—conferences—training. 


As a summary of all of this (communications), it might be well for us to con- 
sider the importance of the survival of our American way of life. It is the freedoms 
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guaranteed us in our Constitution, written by men who were zealous for individual- 
ism, which has given every American enterprise its opportunity for existence. 

We see on every side our system being assailed by those in our midst who be- 
lieve that some other system would be best. A study of all history since recorded 
time of man, through Athens and Carthage, Sicily and Rome, indicates that the 
fall of every one of these noted nations resulted trom the increase in restrictions of the 
individual, the throttling of free trade and free employment, resulting in an eventual 
development of the philosophy and the practice that the government is the master 
and the man is the slave. 

In America we have a work force of approximately 60,000,000 people. They 
register their opinions through the ballot box in the election of city, county, state 
and federal officeholders. If they have distrust or misunderstanding, they are suscep- 
tible to promises of various Utopias. 

It is perfectly clear, then, that American management is the custodian of our 
destiny and in that destiny lies the hopes and the ambitions of every individual 
worker. Therefore, if managements can accept the joint venture philosophy and be 
frank and sincere with their employees, give respectful attention to their opinions 
or their complaints, see that the employee is properly recognized and rewarded for 
his inventive and productive ingenuity and genius—and the employer will explain 
his problems and tell his story—we should have no fear as to what the individual 
employee will do when he goes to mark his ballot for the election of public officials. 


Good communications, therefore, are essential to the preservation of our 
American way of life. 








This is the first of a series of discussions on job 
evaluation. This first article is merely the ‘‘kick- 
off’ ; readers are welcome to send their experiences 
and opinions and to comment on those of other 
writers. Any procedure as widely used as job eval- 
uation should be analyzed and discussed in detail. 


Job Evaluation—A Discussion 


By Epwarp N. Hay 


panies in the United States in 1946, according to a survey by the National In- 

dustrial Conference Board, and there is a steady increase in the number of 
companies using it. Job evaluation may be described as systematic analysis of the 
duties and requirements of jobs, as a basis for setting equitable wage and salary 
rates. Any procedure which has become as widely used as job evaluation deserves 
the most detailed study. Accordingly this is the first of a series of discussions review- 
ing the characteristics of job evaluation procedures and comparing the different 
‘‘systems,’’ such as Point Plans and Factor Comparison. Today, industry is not 
much interested in any other plan than these two. 

This article has been written to ‘‘get the ball rolling’ and not from any feeling 
of special authority on the subject. However, it is suggested that contributors to this 
discussion tell what experience they have had with job evaluation. This need not 
bar anyone from contributing because of limited experience, but the reader will be 
helped by knowing the background in job evaluation of each writer. (See note at 
end for the experience of this writer.) 

A good place to start this discussion might be with a list of some of the more 
important sub-divisions of the subject of job evaluation. The following list is offered 
as a Starter: 


J: evaluation was used by about half of all the industrial and commercial com- 


Evaluation scales; their design and construction. 

Validity of job evaluation plans (How well do they do the job for 
which they were designed?) 

Reliability, or the extent to which different groups, or persons, would 
grade the same jobs in the same way. 

Optimum number of factors. 

‘*Principles of measurement’’ applied to job evaluation. 

Objectivity of factors. 

Independence of evaluation scales. 

The use of group judgment. 

Small versus large number of factors. 

Should jobs be rated by experts, or by groups of supervisors? 
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Union participation in job evaluation. 
Can sales and executive jobs be evaluated? 


This list is but a beginning; contributors are welcome to add to it. 
As a starter, some attention might be given to the characteristics of the two 
principal methods of job evaluation; Factor Comparison and the Point methods. 


Many more readers will be familiar with the latter than with the former. So let 
us begin there. 


A point method of job evaluation is one which; 


a. 


b. 


uses points to quantify the factors. 


the factors are chosen so as to represent all the elements that seem to be 
required in the performance of the jobs to be evaluated. 


. factors are arranged in a series of levels usually about five in number, each 


level then being described, or defined. 


Evaluation is from a description of the duties of the job, supplemented by 
a ‘‘specification’’ which names the requirements that must be possessed by 
anyone who performs the duties of the job. 


. The number of factors chosen varies from about 8 to about 30. 


The factor definitions are made as specific as possible. 


. It is assumed that the sum of the point values of the factors constitutes the 


total job. 


The Factor Comparison method of job evaiuation. 


a. 


b 
¢. 
d 


Uses points to quantify the factors. 


. Usually three to six factors are used. 


Factors are broadly defined in general terms. 


. Every requirement of a job is accounted for in one, several, or all of the fac- 


tors, and there is no job requirement that one of the factors does not measure. 


Each factor scale is arranged in a series of levels, as in point methods, but 
there are no descriptions of these various levels. Instead, each level is marked 
out by placing on it those jobs that appear to require that factor in about the 
same degree. (This feature of ‘‘factor comparison’’ is sometimes employed by 


users of point methods.) There may be from 15 to about 35 levels for most of 
the factors. 


The intervals from level to level on the factor scales are equi-distant, not only 
by definition but by the method by which they are created. These intervals 
are most efficient for job rating if they are about 15% apart. 


. There are three ways of creating the factor scales for evaluating jobs: 


1. By the original Benge method, using “‘going rates’’ of pay for key jobs. 
2. By the Per Cent method, using percentage relationships between the 
factors of each key job and by factors between each key job. 


3. By borrowing a scale from another company, together with a small 
sample of their jobs. 
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Methods 2 and 3 do not depend on money values, a fact not generally under- 
stood. It is usually best to use method 1 or 2 in order that each company may 
have its own scale developed by and for its own use. This part of the Factor 
Comparison method is not well understood. 


h. Jobs are always rated individually by each member of a committee; they then 
meet to agree on differences, after discussion. 


Some studies have been reported as showing that both point and factor com- 
parison plans employ more factors than are necessary for efficient evaluation. There 
is reason to doubt the entire soundness of this finding, although it seems likely that 
most plans use too many factors. Certainly fifteen or more factors for wage jobs or 
for non-exempt salary jobs are unnecessary. Some plans use overlapping, or duplicat- 
ing, factors, thus giving weight twice or more for the same job requirement. Other 
plans use a factor which gives credit based on the number of years experience re- 
quired, although it is impossible, except for jobs which are very much alike, to 
estimate this time factor with any reliability. 

More research in job evaluation should be undertaken, with some of the follow- 
ing problems as objectives: 


How can undue overlap of factors be reduced? 

How reliable is a particular plan; that is, how much alike will two persons or 
two committees rate the same jobs? 

Can salary surveys be used to verify the accuracy of a plan? 

Is it a fact that an ‘‘expert’’ can evaluate jobs more accurately than a committee 
of amateurs? 

Should wage curves be curved or straight? 

What is the optimum number of factors for a given plan? 

Can sales jobs be evaluated with the same scale as other kinds of jobs? 


These and many more problems await the student of research, for so widely used 
a procedure should be studied in detail until it is much better understood than is now 
usually the case. The discussion of job evaluation has now started; other contribu- 
tions are welcome. 


Edward N. Hay. Experience in job evaluation. 15 years altogether; established first point plan in 
1934, two more in 1935, then factor comparison in 1938—the first application of this method to salaried 
jobs. Operated the plan until 1947. Installed over 75 factor comparison plans from 1944 to date, in 
hourly and salaried groups and in executive groups up to salaries of over $50,000 a year. Co-author of 
a book on job evaluation and author of over 40 articles on the subject. Graduated Cornell in 1912 in 
Mechanical Engineering. 
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Editorial Comments 
Prejudices in Hiring 


We all have prejudices. We might as well face facts. What are yours? Do you 
prefer tall men, blonde women or green ties? You have a perfect right to such prefer- 
ences. But, there is no evidence that tall men keep more accurate accounts than short 
men, that blondes can cook better than brunettes, or that men sell more gasoline 
with green ties than with blue ties. Before deciding upon an applicant, why not ask 
yourself why you prefer one rather than another? If you were first attracted or re- 
pulsed by something in the person’s appearance or dress, you should reconsider the 
more fundamental characteristics before making the decision. 

J. H. McQuaig in his excellent article in the March 1949 Personnel Journal, 
‘The Clinical Interview,’’ recommends stimulating a man to tell about himself in 
all areas. An even better way to learn about a man is to get him to talk about some- 
one else. For instance, by asking the applicant to tell what kind of persons his former 
employers were, you may learn about his ability to get along with other people. 
Anyone may have had an unpleasant experience with one employer, but beware of 
the applicant who has been maltreated repeatedly! He will soon be telling some other 
personnel man how your supervisors mistreated him. 

A few months ago, I observed Dr. Robert Bernreuter conduct a demonstration 
of interviewing at an insurance salesmen’s convention. He had volunteers among the 
sales managers interview other members of the convention who played the role of 
applicants for sales jobs. Although the interviewers were men experienced in select- 
ing, training and supervising salesmen, it was astonishing how little vital informa- 
tion they obtained from the applicants. In the first place, they did most of the talking 
themselves and asked such leading questions that the applicant learned something 
about the sales manager’s prejudices, but the sales manager and observers learned 
little about the applicant. One sales manager obviously had a unique method of selec- 
tion. He thought his applicant was O.K. because he was a loyal alumnus. He re- 
turned to his alma mater for class reunions during the football season. Maybe there 
is some carry over from loyalty to a college, to loyalty to a business firm—maybe. 
But how is this loyalty shown? By getting drunk at a football game? Or might it 
not be shown better by contributing to the alumni fund, attending business meetings 
of the alumni association, or taking the trouble to vote for alumni trustees? 

Dr. Bernreuter let the sales managers stumble through their interviews, then 
he himself interviewed the same candidates. Dr. Bernreuter, like all of us, has his 
prejudices, but you did not learn what they were from his interviews. You did learn 
something about those playing the role of applicants. One, for instance, was asked 
about his wife’s hobbies and interests. This may sound quite irrelevant, but when 
considered in relation to the adjustment of a traveling salesman, it becomes pertinent. 
A wife who is totally dependent on her husband emotionally and socially, will object 
to her husband being away from home. One of two things will happen. Either, the 
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salesman will quit on you after you have invested considerable time and money in 
training him, or his sales will be poor because of worrying about family troubles. 

So be aware of your prejudices! Select your social companions by prejudice if 
you wish, but beware of them in industrial selection. If you prefer a blonde across 
the table from you, no one should question your taste, but if you are selecting a cook, 
remember the correlation between color of hair and skill in cooking is probably 
about zero. 


Mitprep B. MitTcHELL 


Job Evaluation—A Discussion 


Job evaluation is one of the most curious procedures of management in that 
everyone takes it for granted that he is an “‘expert,’’ just as every corporation execu- 
tive assumes, ipso facto, that he knows all that needs to be known about corporate 
management. Indeed, it is so easy to see the logic of job evaluation that it is not 
surprising that people take it for granted that its application is equally simple. 
Another peculiarity of job evaluation is that almost any method will ‘“‘get by’’ if 
used with a little care and good-will. This is because the range from minimum to 
maximum of a salary grade covers up a lot of mistakes in assigning jobs to salary 
grades and these errors don’t assert themselves except as salaries are found at minima 
or maxima. The case is a little different with many wage plans, where grades are 
narrower or non-existent. Nevertheless, there is room for much criticism of job eval- 
uation plans in actual practice. Somehow these faults—and some failures—do not 
often come to light and as a result job evaluation plans often get credit for being much 
better than is actually the case. There has been almost no research on job evaluation; 
what little has appeared in print was carried on in universities and reported in 
technical journals such as Personnel Psychology and Journal of Applied Psychology. 
This issue of Personnel Journal carries the first of what will be a series of discussions 
on job evaluation. Our pages will be open to anyone who has anything to say on 
the subject that might be interesting to readers. 











Letters to the Editor 


J. Allen Shaw, of Shaw Employment Service, Amarillo, Texas, a new subscriber, 
writes impatiently— 


“Your publication has been recommended to us by the Beacon Em- 


ployers’ Service of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, so highly that we are 
anxious to receive our first copy.”’ 





“Cliff” Jurgensen, Personnel Director of the Minneapolis Gas Company, and 
a frequent author in PersonNEL JourNAL and other publications writes— 


‘Recently I have received numerous letters which indicate that readers 
of the PERsONNEL JouRNAL are widely scattered throughout the United 
States and Canada and do considerably more than casually browse 
through the PersonNEL JourNAL. I have also concluded that it is unwise 
for an individual to have an article published in PERsonNEL JoURNAL 








t unless he is willing to spend considerable time replying to correspond- 
1- ence requesting further details on materials covered in the article. These 
- statements are made in light of my recent article ‘Foremen Training 
- Based on the Test How Supervise.’ *’ 
_ We do indeed have many foreign readers. One wrote recently from Australia— 
to ‘‘T have enclosed 35 cents for a copy of ‘“The Field Review Method of 
ry Employee Evaluation and Internal Placement,’’ a reprint of an article 
ae by Guy W. Wadsworth in your journal. You will be interested to know 
that I read your journal regularly, as it is circulated to me by my em- 
" ployer—The Sydney County Council Electricity Undertaking. Yours 
al- faithfully,” 
ot 
ch Stanley R. Curtis of Incentive Management Counsel, Toledo, wrote recently— 
n, : 
a I have been a subscriber to ‘‘Personnel Journal’’ for less than a year, 
but I wish to take this opportunity to commend your fine publication 
BY: and express my personal gratitude for many excellent articles that 
bas have appeared therein. 
on 


Foremen training based on the test ‘‘How Supervise’’ in the Septem- 
ber issue was particularly intriguing. In his article Mr. Jurgensen 
mentions the test called ‘‘How Supervise’’ developed by File and pub- 
lished by the Psychological Corporation. I would appreciate it if you 
could give me the address of the Psychological Corporation in order 
that I may obtain more information from them about this test.’’ (522— 
5th Avenue, New York. Ed.) 





A new author, Miss Doris Rose Henle of Saint Louis University, St. Louis, 
Missouri, who wrote the unusual article last month, ‘‘Employee Attitude Surveys: 
An Analysis,’’ said in her accompanying letter—‘‘I don’t think there is anyone on 
the faculty around here who is not well acquainted with your periodical. We refer 
to it frequently.” (Which gives us a very good feeling.) 
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The Editor Chats With His Readers 


Personnel Association Publications 


Personnel Panorama is the name of a news leaflet issued by the Pacific Northwest 
Personnel Management Association. The President of the Association is Mr. A. A. 
Campbell of the American Can Company Ltd. Vancouver, B.C. The Pacific Northwest 
Association has six chapters at Seattle, Portland and Spokane and at Vancouver, 
B.C. Victoria and Longview, Washington. The newest member of the group is the 
Vancouver Island Association at Victoria, B.C., just recently formed. 


‘*Pira-scope’’ is the title of a monthly news letter issued for the members of the 
Personnel and Industrial Relations Association of Los Angeles, California. Very few 
local associations have news letters or publications of any kind and this is certainly 
one of the best; judged by the last several issues. The issue for September is 12 pages 
printed in offset. It is issued from the office of J. F. Holland, Secretary, The Farmers 
and Merchants National Bank, 4o1 S. Main St., Los Angeles 13, California. 


The Civil Service Assembly Newsletter is issued monthly by the Civil Service 
Assembly at its headquarters in Chicago. It is four pages and is made up of a careful 
selection of short notes of interest to members. The last issue carried a short comment 
on a recent survey by the University of Minnesota Industrial Relations Center which 
shows that salaries of personnel executives in private industry increased by about 
one thousand dollars between January 1948 and January 1949. Average income of 
Industrial Relations Vice-Presidents is reported as $20,000. per year, of personnel 
directors $7300. per year with directors of industrial relations in between. 





“Selling” Industry to School Pupils 


Eight of the largest manufacturing concerns in New Britain Connecticut held 
open house recently for all of the teachers in the public schools, while the school 


children enjoyed an unexpected holiday. The tours were planned by the Chamber 
of Commerce and the Board of Education. Ernest Forbes, Superintendent of Schools 


says ‘‘most of our teachers had never seen the inside of an industrial plant and most 
of them have only theoretical ideas of what industry does.’’ About 450 school em- 
ployees, mostly teachers, took part in the tours. The Companies presented talks by 
top management on the economics of industry, sales problems and personnel matters. 
Another meeting was held when visitors from other Connecticut cities were told 
how the ‘‘business-industry-education day’’ was carried out. Mr. Forbes said that 
he felt the average teacher was exposed more to the labor side of industry questions 
and in recent years have been organizing along lines of industrial unionism. This 
open house day gave industry a chance to tell its story and should make for better 
balance in the presentation of industrial problems in the school rooms. 
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Industrial Films 


Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, Penna., has developed an unusual group 
of 25 sound slide films dealing with human relations problems presented for the 
interest of supervisors. Each film presents a human relations problem but does not 
give the answer. The film ends with a question ‘‘what would you do?”’ At this point 
each group takes up the problem and deals with it by discussion and with the help 
of role playing. Each film is also accompanied by a leader’s guide. The films are not 
intended to be used alone and they are designed primarily for supervisors who already 
are well informed in the principles of sound human relations. All material in the 
films is taken from actual incidents which occurred at Armstrong Cork Company. 

A new color sound slide film, ‘“Your Employee and Your Cost Reduction Pro- 
gram’ has been prepared and issued by Fred Rudge Inc. Consultants in Management 
Relations at 475—5th Avenue, New York. The film deals with executive supervisory 
and employee attitudes towards cost reduction and towards campaigns for reduction 
of costs. It was developed out of studies made in a number of plants in cooperation 
with several industries in five states. An easel is furnished to supplement and docu- 
ment the film. The film itself deals with such questions as ‘“why cost reduction pro- 


grams drag’’; the logic of employee suspicion and distrust, and the major attitudes 
management must change. 





Out of Print 


From time to time we have requests for back numbers of PersoNNEL JOURNAL 
which we are unable to fill because our supply of these issues is exhausted. Frequently 
subscribers write and ask whether we will purchase certain back issues. Following is 


a list of copies which are out of print and for which we will be glad to pay fifty 
cents each. 


Volume Number 
* All issues 
12 5 
13 3 and 4 
14 I, 2,3 and 4 
16 3 
17 5 and 10 
18 All issues 
19 7 
20 2, 8, 9 and 10 
21 2 
22 4, 7, 8 and 10 
23 4, 7, 8 and 9 
25 6 and 9 
26 5, 6, 7 and 8 


If you have any of these back numbers you need not even write, but send them 
along with an itemized list and we will send you a check by return mail. 








Across The Editor’s Desk 


New services are being offered by the New York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations at Cornell by the Audio-Visual Aids Department. These services include 
short courses on the use of audio-visual materials, publications relating to industrial 
and labor films and extension courses in various parts of the state of New York. 





The magazine Industrial Nursing carries an article in the September issue ‘‘How 
to Control Industrial Fatigue’’ by Dr. W. Schweisheimer. 





The Conference Board has made a study of contributions to insurance and pension 
plans in industry and finds that nearly 60% of the recently adopted pension plans 
are on a joint contributory basis, as are 75% of recently adopted group insurance 
plans. This report appears in the Management Record, Number 1o. 





Socony-V acuum Oil Company of New York has recently issued a seven page outline 
of the training policy of Socony-Vacuum Oil Company. It comes from the office of 
J. C. Sweeten, Supervisor of Industrial Relations Research. 





The magazine ‘‘STET’’ published by the Champion Paper and Fibre Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio, contains an article in the September 1949 issue, “‘Here’s A Two- 
Way Street’’ which is devoted to a review of industrial employee magazines which 
have question and answer columns. One of these is ‘‘Pepconian’’ of the Potomac 
Electric Power Company of Washington, D. C. The magazine is edited by Robert C. 
Coffman and the question and answer column is conducted by J. H. Ferry, Executive 
Vice President of the Company. It is impressive that a number of industrial magazines 
question and answer columns are handled by presidents or other high level execu- 
tives. Pepconian has a card inserted in each issue inviting the employee to address 
questions to Mr. Ferry. 





The Washington Gas Light Company has just issued a reprint of ‘‘Employee Progress 
Report Plans’’ which is a reference manual for supervisors who report and review 
employee progress. This is a well printed 21 page booklet describing the purpose and 
method of the plan, how to make out the progress report, discussing reports with 
employees and what to do after the interview. The Washington Gas Light Company 
places emphasis on a review of actual progress of an employee, dealing with specific 
incidents, rather than an attempt to develop a merit rating form of the conventional 
type. The booklet is a product of the Industrial Relations Department of the Company 
and its headquarters office is in Washington, D. C. 





The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U. S. Department of Labor has, in recent 
months, issued four additional chapters of the Bureau's publication ‘‘Union Agree- 
ment Provisions,’’ first published in 1942. The most recent issues deal with guaranteed 
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employment and wage plans, adjustment of grievances, premium, holiday and sick 
provisions, and employee-benefit plans. These four chapters together constitute 
more than 300 pages of mimeographed material. 





A recent issue by the Industrial Relations Section at Princeton University is en- 
titled ‘‘A Trade Union Library 1949.’’ This is a printed pamphlet of 54 pages con- 
taining references to numerous publications with very brief abstracts from each. 
It is obtainable from the Industrial Relations Section at Princeton for 75¢ a copy. 





The ‘‘Chatterbox’’ is a 48 page pamphlet printed by offset and prepared bi- 
weekly for the ‘‘Guests’’ of the Institute of Living at the Neuro-Psychiatric Institute 
of the Hartford retreat at Hartford, Conn. The July roth, 1949 issue deals with many 
kinds of hobbies and activities that have been arranged for guests of the Institute 
who had formerly been under treatment for nervous and mental disabilities. 





‘Welfare Collective Bargaining in Action’’ is a study of the health and welfare 
fund of the joint board of the Dress and Waist Makers Union of New York City, by 
Morris Sackman. This is Research Bulletin No. 3 issued by the New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell University. It is available with- 
out charge to residents of New York State and to others at 15¢. 





The New York Central Railroad System has just issued ‘Be a Better Boss,’’ a ten- 
unit correspondence course for supervisory personnel. The course provides hundreds 
of ideas on the things which employees expect of their supervisors, and what super- 
visors should expect from their employees. It was prepared under the direction of L. 
W. Horning, Vice President, Personnel and Public Relations of the New York Central 
System. Following a single announcement of the course, more than 3000 New York 
Central Supervisors from all ranks and departments enrolled for this voluntary home 
study course. The material for each of the ten units is printed in a small pamphlet. 
In the back of each pamphlet is a sealed quiz sheet which the student unseals after 
doing the work of his unit, fills out and mails in to training headquarters. Some of 
the topics covered in the ten units are, how to induct a new employee, understanding 
people and learning to lead. 





“Criteria of Evaluation for Programs of Study in Industrial Nursing’’ is the 
title of a nine page mimeograph outline issued by the American Association of Indus- 
trial Nurses at 654 Madison Avenue, New York 22. It deals with materials prepared 


in the workshop of the University of Pittsburgh by the Committee on Education of 
the Association. 





The American Council on Education has issued a 24 page printed pamphlet, ‘“The 
Student Personnel Point of View,"’ dealing with problems of students in colleges 
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and universities. It is available from the American Council on Education at 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. at 25¢. 








New Jersey's experience with cost of living as an element in wage bargaining is 
the subject of a study recently issued by the Rutgers University Institute of Management 
and Labor Relations. The analysis is called ‘“The Use of a Cost of Living Factor in 
General Wage Adjustment,’’ the authors being Dr. Richard H. Wood, Director of 
the Institute and John Pearce, Jr. a Research Associate. They conclude that the factor 
of cost of living ‘‘appears to be a temporary expedient occasionally employed as a 
means of resolving a deadlock in bargaining over wages.’’ This is a 30 page well 
printed pamphlet and is available from the University at New Brunswick, N. J. 
at $1.25 per copy. 

The University of Pennsylvania at Philadelphia has just issued ‘“‘Industrial and 
Occupational Trends in National Employment,’’ by Gladys L. Palmer and Anne 
Ratner. The report is 68 pages printed by offset with numerous tables and charts. 
Dr. Palmer is well known for her studies in employment and labor market statistics. 





The National Association of Manufacturers has issued a handsomely printed 30 
page booklet on a topic of current interest. It bears the title ‘‘Employee Communica- 
tions for Better Understanding’’ and is described as a guide to effective two-way in- 
formation programs. Section I deals with the question, ‘“‘Why should every employer 
tell his story to the Company employees?’ Section II discusses, ‘‘What information 
should every Company give its employees?’’ while Section III deals with the question 
“How can the Company story be told?’’ Section IV gives many references on two- 


way communications. The Association headquarters are at 14 West 49th Street, New 
York 20. 





The latest issue of ‘Industrial Training Abstracts’’ has just come from the 
Wayne University Press, Detroit, Michigan. It comprises 80 pages of abstracts from 
books and articles on industrial training. Industrial Training Abstracts is issued 
quarterly at $2.00 per year with single copies at 75¢. A number of the abstract 
taken from articles which appeared in Personnel Journal. 





An extensive group of abstracts have been collected and issued under the title 
‘Human Relations in Public Administration.’’ This was prepared by Alfred De 
Grazia of the University of Minnesota and published by Public Administration Service 
1313 E. 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. This is a 52 page 9 x 12 publication printed 
by offset and selling for $1.50 a copy. 
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Book Reviews 


Caszs ON Lasor Retations. By Harry Shulman and Neil W. Chamberlain. Brooklyn, 
N. Y. The Foundation Press, Inc., 1949. Pp. 1266. $8.00. 

Lawyers are by now familiar with casebooks on labor law, as used in law school 
courses in that subject.1 Now there appears a casebook on labor relations, as dis- 
tinguished from labor law. A rough, working distinction is that labor ‘‘law’’ is 
concerned with the impact of law (essentially a public force) on labor activity, 
usually in the absence of a contract, while labor ‘‘relations’’ covers the handling of 
problems (essentially a private matter between the parties) arising after and be- 
cause of the establishment of a contractual relationship between labor and manage- 
ment. Examples of subjects included in the former are the extent of labor's rights to 
combine, strike, picket, or boycott. Illustrations of the latter are instances of indi- 
vidual disciplinary measures, ‘‘beefs’’ about working conditions or supervisory con- 
duct, or seniority rights. Casebooks have been primarily collections of actual judicial 
opinions, but the modern trend, particularly in labor law, is to intersperse cases with 
historical essays, editorial comment, references to and discussion of theoretical and 
other non-case material. This labor relations casebook is almost altogether a collec- 
tion of arbitrators’ opinions, with non-case material severely limited to brief notes 
supplying minimum elementary background to the various chapters, and copious 
lists of suggested supplementary reading. 

Casebooks are commonly judged according to (2) orientation, (2) selection, and 
(3) arrangement. The first refers to the philosophy or attitude of the editor, the 
second to the inclusion or exclusion of particular cases or other data, and the third 
to the manner in which included material is presented. Pursuant to these criteria, 
the following remarks seem to be pertinent: 

With respect to orientation (and incidentally the other two points are almost 
bound to be affected by this one), there may always be differences of opinion as 
between honest men. Hence this reviewer's personal philosophy would appear to be 
irrelevant. As a matter of record, however, let it be said that he has no quarrel with 
the approach of Profs. Shulman and Chamberlain. Even if he had, he would hesitate 
long before expressing it, so invaluable have been the contributions of both these 
distinguished editors to the theory and practice of industrial relations,? and such is 
the universal respect in which they are both quite properly held. Briefly, their thesis 
is that collective bargaining is a normal condition which introduces no essentially 
new personnel problems to the enterprise, that ‘‘the heart . . . of collective bargain- 
ing is the process for continuous joint consideration and adjustment of plant prob- 


1 Starting with Sayre’s original production about 25 years ago, there come to mind in addition the compilations of cases 
and materials on labor law by Landis, Frey, Raushenbush and Stein, Handler, Gregory and Cox. 

* Prof. Shulman is Sterling Professor of Law at Yale University, was Reporter for the American Law Institute's Restatement 
of Torts (sections on Unfair Competition and Labor Disputes), and was «he remarkably successful and greatly esteemed permanent 
arbitrator for Ford Motor Co. and UAW-CIO from 1943 to 1949. Pros. Chamberlain is Assistant Professor of Economics at Yale, 
Director of Research at that university's famous Labor and Management Center, and is the author of Collective Bargaining Procedures 
(1944) and The Union Challenge to Management Control (1948). 
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lems,’’ and that private arbitration is the best available means for obtaining final 
disposition of unadjusted problems. 

On the criterion of selection much could be said, most of it to no very good 
purpose. As the editors remark in their Preface, there is a very large supply of re- 
ported arbitration opinions. At the same time it is well known that this is an ex- 
tremely small proportion of arbitrators’ total output, the overwhelming majority 
of which never attains publication. Selection, consequently, is difficult on the one 
hand because there is so much to choose from and on the other because the area of 
choice is so small as compared with the whole product. This reviewer feels that the 
latter, and not the former, constitutes the greater difficulty; and that feeling seems 
to be substantiated by the editors’ inclusion of ‘‘some [opinions] which are not 
elsewhere published.’’* Be that as it may, labor relations is a subject on which one 
cannot say—as one can in some legal fields like contracts, torts, or even labor law— 
that ‘‘the case of Doe v. Roe clearly ought to have been included,”’ or that ‘Sth v. 
Jones could well have been omitted because it has been superseded by the recent 
decision of White v. Brown’’. The opinions selected by Shulman and Chamberlain 
cover an enormous range of situations and are illustrative of what these editors 
wished to illustrate. Whether or not, in a given instance, another available decision 
might have been a better illustration than the one acutally selected, is at best a 
matter of personal preference. 

Cases aside, however, the present reviewer is keenly disappointed in the editors’ 
policy of excluding virtually every kind of data other than actual case opinions. 
Excerpts from theoretical works on labor relations, for example, might have pro- 
vided instruction as well as mere variety. Critical editorial comments on some of the 
opinions, comparisons of some others, explanations in connection with still others, 
all would have improved the volume for this reader. Surely it is not good to leave 
too much to the student, or even to the instructor. Such modesty ceases to be a 
virtue when it is practiced by persons as superbly equipped to shed light on the 
subject as are the editors of this compilation. But, as Prof. Shulman himself has 
generously said in reviewing another book, ‘‘It is, of course, much easier to spot 
deficiencies in a casebook than it is to compile one without them. The problem 
of what to include and what to exclude is perhaps even more puzzling in this field 
than in others and has no generally accepted solution.’’s 

As to arrangement, since to the reviewer's knowledge this is the first casebook 
ever published on labor relations as such, the editors have it pretty much their own 
way. Balboa, the first white man to see the great western ocean, called it the Pacific. 
Today we have evidence that would support a different name. But there was nobody 
in Balboa’s party who could have made a valid plea for any other. We are likewise 
more or less obliged to accept these editors’ presentation for what it is worth, and 
let time, use and experience suggest improvements. 


* Presumably most of these are drawn from the immense number of Prof. Shulman’s Ford Motor Co.—UAW decisions. 
4 Book Review, 62 Harv. L. Rev. 1431, 1434 (1949). 
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Specifically, twelve broad classifications are subsumed under as many chapter 
heads, and most of these are broken up into smaller topics. The introductory chapter 
is concerned with the collective bargaining process itself, the fundamental 
question being: What did the parties really agree to? Chapter II is called ‘‘Workers’ 
Security of Employment,’ and contains sections on probation and non-disciplinary 
termination, layoff and recall, and contracting work out. Chapter III on ‘‘Assign- 
ment’’ covers job content and method of operation, inter-job transfers, and preference 
questions—choice of shifts, machines and runs. The next chapter, ‘‘Discipline,’’ has 
a section on causes, procedural requirements, and penalties; also one termed ‘‘Union 
Interest in the Discipline of Supervisory Employees’’—a relatively minor subject, it 
would seem. Promotions and demotions to and from supervisory and non-supervisory 
positions forms the subject-matter of Chapter V. The wage chapter is divided into 
six sections: general considerations, classification and evaluation, merit increases, 
incentive pay and changes in job content, differentials and bonuses, and guaranties. 
‘‘Hours,”’ the title of Chapter VII, relates to schedules and shifts, changes in sched- 
ules and shifts, changes in schedules for individuals, call-in pay and work time, and 
waiting time, rest periods, preparation time, etc. The eighth chapter deals with 
premium pay, and comprises sections on premium or penalty pay, the right and the 
obligation to work overtime. Holidays, vacations and miscellaneous benefits such 
as group insurance, sick leave and severance pay, are treated in the three sections 
of Chapter IX. The remaining chapters are not sectionalized, and involve safety and 
health, rates of operation and work-loads, and union security. | 

A book of over twelve hundred pages is, as someone has remarked, itself an 
answer to a lot of criticisms. This book contains a huge quantity of valuable material 
and is the product of a wealth of care, experience and intelligence. It is impressive, 
moreover, as a sheer job of pioneering. One hopes that it will be the spearhead of 
a new drive in the study of industrial relations. Oddly enough, however (as has 
already been indicated), although the casebook is a standard adjunct to a law school 
course, it has not made its way nearly so far into the undergraduate or non-profes- 
sional school curriculum. Yet a course in labor relations, rather than labor law, is 
practically sure to be encountered outside of a law school. Shulman and Chamber- 
lain’s monumental work, therefore, is likely to be a kind of ugly duckling, finding 
no opportunity for use in the places where its method is taken for granted, and finding 
little sympathy for its method in the places where its use might otherwise be ex- 
pected. If such proves to be the case, the loss will not only be a personal misfortune 
to its eminent editors, but will also be a substantial one to the cause of sound labor 
telations education. 

Bert W. Levy 
Philadelphia 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION: 10 years’ experience, 64 with large rubber manufacturer, in 
positions of progressive responsibility dealing with salaried personnel. Experienced in personnel re- 
search, employment, employee relations, merit rating, salary administration and safety. Age 38. BA 
and MA degrees. Married. Present salary $6400. Desire position as Assistant to Personnel Director or 
Senior Staff Man with progressive manufacturer. Box 74, Pers. Jour. 





LABOR RELATIONS: 3 years’ broad experience dealing with union. Contract negotiations, griev- 
ance coordination, seniority, arbitration. Good understanding of people. Handle complete job in 
small concern; top assistant in larger firm. Present salary $5000. MBA, Age 29. Box 76. 


PERSONNEL DIRECTOR OR ASSISTANT: 12 years experience in business, government and educa- 
tional personnel work. Recruitment, placement, training, employee relations, position classification 
and overall program administration. M.A. in personnel administration. Present position assistant pet- 
sonnel director large government hospital. Also on teaching staff of state university. Present salary 
$6400. Age 34; married. Box 77, Pers. Jour. 








PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION: 12 years progressive experience in recruitment and placement, 
wage and salary administration, employee — and labor relations, desires position as Personnel 
Director with a small firm, or Assistant Personnel Director in large company. B.S. degree, married, 
age 40, present salary $6500. Box 78, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: Now doing personnel research in a manufacturing company. Desire posi- 
tion as assistant to Personnel Director or in charge personnel research. Speak fluent French. Experience 
also includes employee relations, general personnel work, personal selling, market research, develop- 


ment and maintenance of Manual of Standard Practices. Married. 2 years college. Will go anywhere. 
Box 79, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: Job Analyst, Training Supervisor, Wage Incentives, Labor Relations, 
Counseling, Industrial Research. Veteran, age 30, B.S. in Bus. Adm. Graduate work in Ind. Eng. 8 


yeats experience. Desire position offering opportunity and development. Free to relocate. Detailed 
resume upon request. Salary $4500. Box 80, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL WORK: Young man, graduating January 1950 with B.A. in Sociology, and minor 
in Psychology, courses in testing, counseling and business administration, to name only a few pertinent 
to personnel work. Experienced in a variety of clerical positions. Age 24, married, veteran. Salary 
secondary to opportunity. Prefer west or midwest location. Box 81, Pers. Jour. 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ASSISTANT: Graduate chemical engineer with 5 years experience in 
Research and Development work and job analysis with major oi! refinery. Seeks position in man- 
power analysis, job evaluation, organization and methods work in oil refinery or related process 
industry. Age 26, single, free to travel. Box 82, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL DIRECTOR: Now employed, wants job with company interested in building sound 
employee and community relations on a realistic basis. Experienced in labor relations and personnel 
administration. Cost conscious. Excellent health. Go anywhere. Detailed work experience furnished 
if requested on your letterhead. Minimum salary $10,000. Box 83, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL—INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DIRECTOR: Interested in multi-plant operations. 7 
years experience directing all phases of personnel work. Experience includes labor-relations, analysis 
and operation of insurance and annuity programs. B.S. degree Mechanical Engineering. Sales engi- 
neering background. Location secondary. Box 85, Pers. Jour. 





HELP WANTED 


TIME STUDY MAN: For Time Study Department of large progressive Canadian Soap and Toilet 
Articles Manufacturer. Experience in Time Study necessary. Write fully stating age, education, marital 
status, experience and salary acceptable to Box 84, Pers. Jour. 


Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at 50 cents a line for one insertion. Average 97 characters per line 
10% discount for two insertions, 20% off for three insertions or more. 














